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““ WOFUL EUROPE.” 


Locke gives us some idea of the abject con-| 4 gt, 


dition of the people of France and the Nether- 
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full of hope ; but nothing had yet been realized. 
Some ideas still prevailed with the existing 


powers, suited only to the keen atmosphere of 


a German despotism. Young affords us a 
lively and affecting picture of the degradation 
of the people under, what was nevertheless es- 
teemed, the mildest government of continental 
Europe. What then must have been the suf- 
ferings of the neighbouring States! He says, 
speaking of France in general :—There are 
“ farms of ten acres, of five, of two, and even 
one ; and | have seen some of a half, and even 
a quarter of a rood, with a family as much 
attached to it, as if it were one hundred acres. 
The population flowing from this division, is in 


some cases great, but it is the multiplication of 


wretchedness,”—* numbers dying of diseases, 
arising from insufficient nourishment.” 


“Can anything be apparently so absurd, as 


losing a day’s work, which ought to be worth 


lands, about the time that Pennsylvania was} §feen or twenty sous, in order to sell a dozen 


planted. Young, the celebrated English agri- 
culturist, who travelled throughout France, in | 
the succeeding century, shows us that things 
had not improved in his time; yet he remarks 
of the French government, “ this is the mildest 
government of any considerable country in 
Europe.” Of Germany he speaks differently, 
and in reference to that oppressed country he 
says, with some severity,—* Little attention 
should be paid to [men] who think it a worthy 
object of policy to breed men to misery, that 
they may be enlisted, or starve. Such senti- 
meuts may be congenial with the keen atmos- 
phere of German despotism; but that they 
should find their way into a nation, whose 
prospects are cheered by the brighter beams of 
new-born liberty, is a contradiction to that 
general felicity which ought to flow from free- 
dom.” Arthur Young,—who ranked with the 
most intelligent men of his day, and who num- 
bered among his friends and correspondents 
some of the most distinguished men of both 
hemispheres, and of whom General Washing- 
ton was one,— made three journeys into France. 
The first was at the instance of the Comte de 
la Rochefoucauld, in 1787; the second, in 
1788, when “ he travelled on horseback through 
& great part of France, and composed his 
‘Agricultural Survey’ of that country. He 
did not however publish it till he had made a 
third tour through that extensive kingdom.” 

_ His Survey was completed during a most 
important crisis in the history of the country. 
The germs of the Revolution were just begin- 
bing to develop themselves. No change had 
yet taken place in the physical condition of the 
people. He saw them feebly endeavouring to 
rise from the wretchedness and misery to 
which they had been reduced by the system of 
government then about to expire. Men were 


of eggs, or a chicken, the value of which 
would not equal the labour of conveying it, 
were the people usefully employed?” 

“ The division of the farms and population 
is so great, that the misery flowing from it is 
in many places extreme; the idleness of the 
people is seen the moment you enter a town on 
market day ; the swarms of people are incredi- 
ble. At Landervisiau, in Bretagne, 1 saw a 
man who walked seven miles to bring two 
chickens, which would not sell for 24 sous the 
couple, as he told me himself. At Avranches, 
men, attending each a horse, with a pannier 
load of sea ooze, not more than 4 bushels. 
Near Isenheim, in Alsace, a rich country, wo- 
men, in the midst of harvest, where their labour 
is nearly as valuable as that of a man, reaping 
grass by the roadside to carry home to their 
cows.” 

* Go from Elbeeuf to Rouen, if you would 
view a desert: and the Pays de Caux, possess- 
ing one of the richest soils in the world, pre- 


sents one continued scene of weeds, filth, and | 


beggary.” ‘Bretagne affords but one specta- 
cle, that of a dreary, desolate waste; dark as 
ling—sombre as broom can make it.” 

Bad legislation, utter disregard of the natural 
rights of the people, were the causes of all this 
destitution and desolation. 

“ The Corvee’s, or police of the roads, were 
annually the ruin of many hundreds of the far- 
mers; more than three hundred were reduced 
to beggary in filling up one vale in Lorraine.” 

The salt excise was another terrible instru- 
ment of oppression. According to the state- 
ments of Baron de Cormeré, quoted by Young, 
for violations of its rigid requisitions, there 
were annually taken up, 2340 men, 896 wo- 
men and 201 children. Three hundred were 





sent to the gallies. The salt confiscated from 
these miserables amounted to $20,000, and 
other property of more than double that value. 

There were numerous edicts for preserving 
game, which prohibited weedig and hoeing, 
lest the young partridges should be disturbed ; 
steeping seed, lest it should injure the game ; 
maouring with certain kinds of mannre, lest 
the flavour of the partridges should be injured 
by feeding on the corn so produced ; mowing 
before a certain time, so late as to spoil many 
crops; and taking away the stubble, which 
would deprive the birds of shelter. The tyr- 
anny exercised in these capitaineries, [hunt- 
ing-grounds of the os which extended 
over four hundred leagues of country, was so 
great that the utter suppression of them was 
demanded.” 

Notwithstanding the movement, then com- 


ong hearty man walking some miles and | mencing, in favour of popular liberty, the com- 


mon country labourer seemed as yet to have 
claimed but little effectual sympathy, and, to 
Young, the future did not promise any mate- 
rial alleviation of his hard allotment. “The 
peasants, he says, “ almost on a level with the 
Polish slaves, can never but be miserable, vile, 
and oppressed.” 

He relates some additional instances of the 
hardships they were obliged toendure. “The 
people are bound to grind their corn at the 
mill of the Seigneur [or Lord] only ; to press 
their grapes at his press only; and to bake 
their bread in his oven; by which means the 
bread is often spoiled, and more especially the 
wine ; since in champagne those grapes which, 
pressed immediately, would make white wine, 
will, by waiting for the press, which often 
happens, make red wine only.” 

He mentions another instance of the exac- 
tions of the nobles, so outrageously absurd, as 
well as oppressive, that it would be beyond 
belief, were it not well authenticated. 

‘“* When the lady of the Seigneur is sick, the 
people are obliged to beat the waters in marshy 
districts, to keep the frogs silent, that she may 
not be disturbed ; this duty, a very oppressive 
one, is commuted into a pecuniary fine.” 

One would suppose, the ingenuity of the 
nobles had been well nigh exhausted by the 
invention of so many pretexts for multiplying 
exactions, when they resorted to such an expe- 
dient as this for extorting from the wretched 
peasantry another portion of their hard-gotten 
and miserable earnings. 

The results of this intolerable system were 
painfully obvious to the traveller which way 
soever he directed his course. A few extracts 
from his journal, here and there, will acquaint 
the reader with what he saw. To begin with 
the western half of France, which he first 
visited : 


Province of Sologne,—La Loge. “The 
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fields are scenes of pitiable management, as| which, have been tilled, but all savage, and|rope—England not excepted—and therefore 
the houses are of misery.” | become almost as rough as the rest.” throughout the world, the labouring man of the 
Verson to Argenton— Husbandry poor,| At length he arrived at Nantes ; there an- | seventeenth and the early part of the eighteenth 
people miserable. I conceive them to be hon- other spectacle greeted his eyes—a magnificent | century, was greatly depressed. ‘The remark 
est and industrious. They appear to me as if| theatre :—* It was Sunday, and therefore full.” | is limited to the latter date, because things 
they would improve their country, if they form- | He exclaimed with emotion, “ Do all the wastes, were much changed, in England, at a later 
ed part of a eystem, the principles of which the deserts, the heath, ling, furze, broom, and | period, though not, as we have just seen, on 
tended to natural prosperity.” | bog, that I have passed through, for three hun- the continent of Europe. If, at the foundation 
Payrac. “All the country, girls and wo- \dred miles, lead to this spectacle ’ “You | of the Quaker colony, and for many years 
men, are without shoes or stockings; and the pass at once from beggary to profusion—from | after, the condition of the labouring man there, 
loughmen at their work have neither sabots | ™sery in mud cabins to Madame St. Huberti whether bond or free, Was practically better 
Niscdea shoes] nor feet to their stockings.” — —a favourite actress—“ in splendid spectacles, | than his allotment in England, though it does 
“ Women picking weeds into their aprons for |at five hundred livres a night. The country | not prove that in Pennsylvania he was placed 
their cows, a sign of poverty all the way from deserted, or if a gentleman in it, you find him | in the position which his Creator had designed 


Calais ;” that is, for 588 miles—the distance|!" some wretched hole, to save that money him to occupy and in which an unerring gov- 
he had travelled from Calais to Payrac. which is lavished in the luxuries of a capital.” | ernment would have secured him, it does afford 


He left Nantes, to “cross a range of ling}|a less disagreeable, and ay the | 

a 8; g ' g » and, to say the least, an 

Pe goer ke a. ee ree wastes,” of which he says, when at Tourbilly, | equally plausible explanation of the insensibility 

not ae me or 7 te grease) This w *|—*they appear boundless here; and I was|of the Quakers—for a time—to the injustice 

ie ag “At ‘he a ot Mk niles he fared told that | could travel many—many days, and| they were committing, than that which it has 
; ww Montamer ie tare“|see nothing else.” He was then 50 miles from} pleased Grahame to assign, namely :—the 

worse :—“ No meat, no eggs, no legumes, [or = : : . oe 

beans,] and seeabiah ilies no eats Gk Angers. views of temporal enrichment and temptations 

SS aes ae adia's : ves ee th loaf’ In 1789, he traversed the eastern half of the | of self interest, which blunted the feelings of 

Sortdinnshl aa e : 1 . Fo aa - id kingdom, He gives us the following affecting | humanity, and betrayed them into the exercise 

: Co? aes) a S a | description of a country woman :—* This wo- | of tyrannical power. 

sliced the rest for my four-footed Spanish}... ‘at no great disiance, might have been 

friend, who ate it thankfully 5 but the Auber- taken for 60 or 70, her figure was so bent, and| Nors.—There is one very curious incident mention. 

giste [the inn-keeper] growled. ry 


her face so furrowed and hardened by labour, |¢4 by Young, which although it has nothing to do 
One pleasant sight he saw in France—it| —byt she was only 28.”—* The figure made with the object of these papers, it may perhaps be al- 


lowable to repeat. It occurred in Paris, in 1787.— 
ee ° ° § di. 

wae = the road to Moneng—* a scene,” he by infinitely the greater part of the country Wo- | « In the evening to M. Lomond, a very ingenious and 
exclaims, “so new to me in France, that || men in France, speaks, at the first sight, hard | inventive mechanic.”—* In electricity, he has made a 


could hardly believe my own eyes, A succes-|, vere labour: incli i {| remarkable discovery :— You write two or three words 
. . , y and severe our am inclined to think tha zo ' te tw 
sion of many well-built, tight, and comfortable they work harder than the men.” - a ras — . with — am f room, = 
: : . 7 : i ” : urns a machine enclosed in a cylindrical case, at the 
farming cottages, built of ene, and covered “ Coming out of Phelsbourg, he noticed top of which is an electrometer, a small fine pith ball; 
with tiles, each having its little garden.”—|some hovels with “ chimneys and windows, 


; » 5} é a wire connects with a similar cylinder and electro- 
“ We are in Bearne, within a few miles of the} put the inhabitants in the lowest poverty.” In| meter, in a distant apartment, and, his wife, by re- 


cradle of Henry [V. Do they inherit these| general, he found the eastern half of the mag- ere oe coreeennne aie ce writes 
blessings from that good prince? The benig-| nificent kingdom of France, to agree well with ee ee en ee ee 


: ; ‘ that he has formed an alphabet of motions. As the 
nant genius of that good monarch, seems to] its western counterpart. ‘“ The whole coast of} length of wire makes no diene in the effect, a cor- 
reign still over the country ; each peasant has| Provence is nearly desert; yet the climate} respondence might be carried on at any distance: 


the fowl in the pot.” would give productions valuable for feeding | Within and without a beseiged town, for instance.” 








Leyrac, 80 miles from Bourdeaux.—* These | sheep and cattle.” This waa siaty years ago. 
people, like other Frenchmen, eat little meat;} At Chamberry, he saw—a carcan, or (To be continued.) 
in the town of Leyrac five oxen only are killed|Seigneural standard erected, to which a chain —— 
in a year; whereas an English town, with the| and heavy iron collar were fastened, as a mark To Agriculturists, 
same population, would consume two or three/of the lordly arrogance of the nobility, and the 
” mo se “IT IS CHEAPER TO BUY.” 
oxen a week. slavery of the people. 


Montauban. ‘One third of what I have| At Verpiliere, “the houses were ugly thatch-| This song, my agricultural friends, is sung 
seen of this province seem uncultivated, and|ed mud cabins, without chimnies, the smoke} too much at the present day. The times are 
nearly half of it in misery.” issuing at a hole in the roof, or at the windows. | changed, and in some respects for the worse. 

Guingamp. ‘ The poor people’s habitations| Glass seemed unknown ; and there was an air| The time was when it was the song of about 
are miserable heaps of dirt; no glass, andjof poverty and misery about them quite disso- | all, that it was better for the farmer to make 
scarcely any light ; but they have earth chim-| nant to the general aspect of the country.” and raise certain things, than to buy. In this 
nies.” A chimney was an extraordinary luxu-| it is needless to multiply quotations—it is| communication, I shall attempt to prove that 
ry, for the poor, in France. evident that the people of France were cruelly |the old way is the best. ‘To buy about all, 

Landenau to Chateaulin.—* The country | oppressed: but what it may be asked, has that} may do for some classes of people, but not for 
one-third waste :—no exertions, nor any marks|to do with the matter in hand? ‘The Pennsyl-|the farmer. His profits are small ; of course 
of intelligence, yet all near to the great navi-|vania Quakers were Englishmen, with few ex-| his means will not allow it. Nor ought we, 
gation and market of Brest water, and the soil| ceptions, and their notions of the rights of man, | my friends, to desire it ; for were this the case, 

ood.” so far as they owed their origin to national | our minds would become stupid, and our bodies 

To Quimperlay, 27 miles ;—“ Wastes,| usage, would be derived from the condition of| inactive, and we should soon die of rust. 
wastes, wustes”—* The same sombre country |the people in England ; which, it is plain, from| Whenever things can be made or raised for a 
to ’'Orient.—To Auray ;—the poorest country /the tenor of Young’s remarks, was far better.|farmer’s family without a material loss, tt 
I have yet seen in Bretagne. ‘To Vannes, the| Well, sometimes men are more alive to evils| ought unquestionably to be done, for this case 
country various, but landes [or wastes,] the|abroad than at home—the mote in the neigh-| requires a degree of independence. A farmer 
more permanent feature,” bour’s eye may be more noticed than the beam | ought to make his own pork, I will not ex- 

To la Roche Bernard, 33 miles:—* Pass|in our own. ‘There is some evidence in rela-|cept the milk seller. I very well know that 
landes—landes—landes.”—‘ They are the say-|tion to the condition of the English people—| pork is low ; and to reckon the shoats, labour 
age wastes of this country.” In 53 miles|the common labouring people—at the time|of fatting and the food eaten at a fair price, It 
more,—** Come to an improvement in the midst | when the Quakers of Pennsylvania were slave-| would amount to more than the pork. But 
of these deserts, four good houses of stone andj holders, which may be worth considering. what of that? A great part of what we give 
slate, and a few acres run to wretched grass,| There is no question, that throughout Eu-|to the porkers could not be sold for cash, and 
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ener | : 5; rd .. Ser : : ni i ™ Ris. F . . 
doing as above recommended, the farmer saves | word to the wise is sufficient. — Massachusetts | that humour said, there were two rooms of his 


his money, has on hand a good supply, and, Spy. 


what outweighs all other considerations, pre-| 


vents the frequent disagreeable cry of the wo- 
man (to wit,) Husband, we are all out of pork / 


We are out of lard! &c. Such facts do not 





house he never dare come into, and believed 
they were never opened but twice a year to 
make them clean. 

Shortly after at a visit, speaking on this sub- 
A Petersburg (Va.) correspondent, under] ject, the Secretary of Amsterdam desired me 





Slavery in Virginia. 


set well on a farmer’s ear, nor ought they ever ‘date of First month 31st, writes to The Chro-|to look out of the window and said, there is 


to take place. 
A farmer ought to do as much as to fat his | 


| notype as follows:— 


as zs the house where one of our magistrates going 
This is the season for negro-hiring for the | to visit the mistress of it, and knocking at the 


own beef. Here the same remarks will apply | coming year, and for the last four days this| door, a strapping North Holland lass came and 


as were made on pork. 


| business has been actively conducted in the| opened it; he asked if her mistress was at 


A person who calculates to be a farmer street under the window of the house I put up| home, she said yes; and with that he offered 
P , : 


| 


ought to begin in his youth to do some me-|at. Hundreds of negroes of both sexes, and | to go in, but the wench marking his shoes were 
chanical work. A man of activity can do | all ages and sizes, mixed up with their masters | not very clean, took him by both arms, threw 
many things, and do them neatly and well, | and negro-buyers and persons wishing to hire, | him on her back, carried him across two rooms, 


and make a great saving. There will be 
stormy and inclement weather, when he can- 
not work on the farm, and if he has a suitable 
shop and tools, he can work to great advantage. 
in thus doing he may save much of his money. 
He may not only bea kind of carpenter (in 
common work) but even a shoemaker and 
mender, without materially interfering with his 
agricultural business. 

A farmer ought to raise his own grain, that 
is to say, such as succeeds well in his part of 
the country. I well know that corn comes in 
from the South and West like a flood, and is 
lower than we can afford to raise it. But 
what of that? 


We have land that ought to be tilled, 
And stout boys who ought to be drilled. 


And where can we drill them so well, as in 
the field? What will they be worth if they 
do not bear the yoke in their youth, and be 
trained to habits of industry? How can they 
have health or nerve, unless early accustomed 
to labour? If they should not be farmers, it 
is all-important that they have a knowledge of 
farming. It will bea source of pleasure and 
profit during life. 

I have named some of the things that ought 
to be done by the man ; I will now name some 
that ought to be done by the woman. 

A farmer’s wife ought to make her own but- 
ter and cheese. I am sensible it is a poor way 
to buy, as many do. To buy these articles, as 
I have already said, draws hard on a farmer’s 


treasury ; and this is not all—it undermines | 


his independence ; and this is not all, nor least, 
it takes from the woman and daughters that 
work which is their interest, and ought to be 
considered their honour and pleasure to do. 
It is business with which all females ought to 
be familiar. 1 contend that no female is duly 
qualified for a house-keeper until she is ac- 
quainted with the work done in a farmer’s 
family. It is the groundwork of living. Yet 
how many had rather pass their time in indo- 
lence and vain amusements, than to discharge 
their imperious duty. 


Shall any in God's vineyard lie, 

And not their hands or minds apply ? 
Can life, so dear, be whil’d away, 
And mect with joy the judgment day ? 
For God hath said ye shall not eat, 
Unless ye work or labour meet. 


A farmer’s wife and daughters ought to do. 


all the sewing in the family that can be done 
to any advantage. This buying ready made 
and half made things is poor business, A 


and security to pay the stipulated amount to 
the master or agent, for much of the business] stood, that the Burgomaster and Secretary 


end of the year—that is, the next Ist of Janu- 


have been constantly blocking up the whole! set him down at the bottom of the stairs, pulled 
street during that time, questioning, examining, | off his shoes, put on him a pair of slippers that 
and bargaining like so many jockeys at a horse- | stood there, and all this without saying a word ; 
market. The terms of hiring at this Slave| but when she had done, told him he might go 


Exchange are these: the hirer gives a bond! up to her mistress who was in her chambers. 
[Sir William does not appear to have under- 


is done by the auctioneers as brokers, at the| both were gently giving him lessons on clean- 


liness, which, in truth, he seems to have been 
slow to take. ] 





ary. The hirers feed and clothe the negroes, 
and nothing but death can cancel or commute ee 
the bond; the doctor’s bill only is allowed as} The Newfoundland Dog.—The following 
an offset. I remarked to a gentleman at the| anecdote of a Newfoundland dog, is from 
table, that if this was allowed, I thought the 1 Seott’s Recollections of a Naval Life.” 
master would get little for his negro at the end; A marine who had just joined the ship, and 
of the year. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘he sometimes! who was unacquainted with the excellent qua- 
got little enough, but if the doctors’ bill was not | lities of the dog, endeavoured, while bathing, 
charged to the master, he would be very apt to/to entice him from his station into the water. 
have no nigger at the end of the year, but a | The noble animal paid no attention to his invi- 
dead one.’ ‘ The hirers,’ he continued, ‘ would | tation. One of the crew told the marine that 
let them die before they would call in a doctor] jf he fell out of the sail, and would call out as 
at their expense.’ if in distress, and suit the action to the word, 
“T give you his words as near as may be.| Boatswain would certainly obey his summons. 
This may reflect upon the people, but I can’t}'The marine took the hint, got out of the sail, 


help that—they must take care of the fact.| and began to enact the part of a drowning man 
To-day I heard of a circumstance which reflects | to perfection. The dog instantly sprung into 
much harder. It was said at the dinner-table | the water, with his ears erect, his eyes flashing 
that a negro-buyer here, named Henry Davis, | fire, from intense anxiety ; away he swam for 
had a drove of negroes with which he was go-| the soldier, who, on the approach of his canine 
ing South, and that, as he did not want the! friend, began to have some misgiving as to the 
women who had infants to be troubled with} wisdom of his proceedings. He now became 
them, he had sold several of the infants for five| alarmed lest the dog should seize him, which 
dollars a-piece. The landlady said she knew | manceuvre Boatswain appeared resolved to exe- 
of three he had sold so, and she believed there! cute, His fears increased with the dog’s en- 
were more. The children thus ruthlessly torn | deavours to effect his purpose; and finally he 
from their mothers’ breasts are very, very | roared out most lustily for help from his ship- 
young, from three weeks to a month or two} mates. The louder the poor fellow sung out, 
old. I asked if such brutality passed here) the more determined was the sagacious brute 
without notice? ‘ People,’ was the reply, ‘might/to seize him, and he very soon accomplished 
express their private opinion of it, but there was| his purpose, grasping firmly by the hair at the 
no public notice taken.’ ” back of the neck, and twisting his face towards 
the heavens, brought him alongside, among the 
Cleanliness of the Dutch.—Sir W. Temple convulsive roars of laughter of the whole of the 
in his memoir of Christendom, 1692, mentions| ship’s company and the piteous cries of the 
that dining one day with the Burgomaster at| jolly marine. Boatswain would not resign his 
Amsterdam, and having a great cold, he spat} hold till the frightened man was assisted up the 
upon the floor, when immediately a bright hand-| side ; the bite of a rope being then placed over- 
some wench that stood in the room with a cloth | board for his conductor, he placed his fore-legs 
in her hand, was presently down to wipe it up| in up-to his shoulders, and holding himself 
and rub the board clean. Somebody at table stiffly out, was hauled up, and calmly resumed 
speaking of my cold, I said: The most trouble | his watch, as if nothing had happened. 
it gave me was to see the wench take so much — 
pains about it. M. Hoeft, the Burgomaster,| Mormons.—The deluded disciples of Joe 
told me it was well I escaped so, and that if his| Smith are destined to take a place in history 








wife had been at home, though I was an am-| with the followers of Theudas and Judas of 


bassador, she would have turned me out of} Galilee, (Acts v. 36, 37) and be “ scattered 
doors for fouling her house; and laughing at}and brought to nought.” ‘Tidings have recent. 
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ly been received from Council Bluffs, that| desires that you may ever keep near to that| 
Brigham Young, “ president of the twelve,” | holy Fountain of all goodness, wisdom, and | 
who accompanied the great expedition to Cali-| stability, that has supported those who loved 
fornia, has died, and the other leaders having | and sought to it, through every generation. 

| “The prudence with which Friends in 


gained possession of all the money they could, 


motion to the government of this province, 
having much satisfaction in every event, which 
renews our hope, that the real welfare and 
prosperity of Pennsylvania, will be advanced 
by the descendants of our first worthy proprie- 


have run off and left their unhappy dupes. 
They must inevitably suffer greatly during the 
winter.—Late Paper. 


From the Cincinnati Atlas. 


A Young Poetess. 


Permit me to introduce to your readers a young po- 
etess whose productions have never yet met the public 
eye. Exizaseta Trurston Grey, the writer of the 
following lines, is a girl between twelve and thirteen 
years old. Since her sixth year, she has resided upon 
the prairies of Illinois, She has never attended school 
more than a single term, and whatever mental culture 
she has acquired is;the result of her own efforts aided 
by intelligent parents. Poetical thoughts appear to 
be the spontaneous offspring of her mind, and it seems 
always to be her highest gratification to give them 
form and embodiment in words. 

The specimen here given was written last spring, 
and was evidently suggested by the natural imagery 
around her. C. 


COME FORTH. 


Come forth, Come forth! the fresh spring gale is 
sweeping, 
O’er forests, late oppressed with winter’s gloom ; 
Upon the early flowers the rain-drops weeping, 
Have just called forth their beauty and their bloom. 
Come forth, come forth. 


The drooping blue-bell from the rude blast shrinking, 


Doth bloom once more beneath the sheltering tree ; | 
The wild and timid fawn and doe are drinking 
From the bright springs and rivulets set free. 
Come forth, come forth! 


Alas! how many a cheerful face we miss! 
They come not forth, with flower and bird and bee, 
Who sleep unconscious of the South wind’s kiss, 
Beneath the wild rose and the willow tree. 
They come not forth. 


‘They o’er whose sunny heads no cloud had passed, 
They whose fair brows their guilelessness still wore, 
Have bent like young spring flowers before the blast, 
And passed away to bloom on earth no more. 
They come not forth. 


Ere yet the weight of age was on them laid, 
They left the earth,—the kind, the gentle-hearted, 
Both bright-haired youth, and fair and blooming maid ; 
We cannot say unto the dear departed, 
Come forth, come forth. 


———— 


For" The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 
From 1764 to 1782. 


(Cuntinued from page 182.) 


At.a Meeting for Sufferings held in Phila- 
delphia Tenth month 17th, 1771, they received 
from their brethren in London, an epistle con- 
taining the following passages. 

* Dear Friends and brethren — 

“Your epistle dated the 21st of the Second 
month last, came to us in due course, and was 
truly acceptable. ‘he just concern therein 
manifested for the reputation of our Christian 
profession, as well as for the safety, and pre- 
servation of the Brotherhood, and the mainte- 
nance of our testimony, engages us in fervent 


your province have been enabled to conduct 
themselves during the late commotions, has 
gained them we believe, the esteem of the 
moderate and judicious, and contributed to the 
reputation of our Society. We trust there 
never will be wanting amongst you, men who 
are wise in heart, and well knowing the need 
they have of wisdom superior to their own, 
having an eye tho tat gracious Power in re- 
verence and watchfulness, which can alone 
supply every want. 

* We rejoice that Friends in your Province, 
the Meeting for Sufferings in particular, are 
concerned to extend a hand of help to our 
neighbouring brethren. We entreat your 
farther care on their behalf, and commend the 
attention you have showed in communicating 
such advices as we hope will have a salutary 
effect.” 

The epistle then notes the care of Friends 


tor in their just and upright administration. 

“The permanent good of mankind, being 
the end and design for which government was 
instituted ; we fervently desire thy mind may 
be influenced by Divine wisdom, to exert the 
authority with which thou art intrusted to sup- 
press vice and immorality, and to promote 
piety and virtue, the practice of which con- 
cerns the happiness of the people, whose civil 
and religious rights, and liberties, being main- 
tained by thy care, may tend to uniteall ranks 
in the same noble purpose. 

‘“* We assure thee it is our firm intention, 
by a conduct consistent with these principles, 
to manifest our thankfulness to Divine Provi- 
dence for the manifold blessings we enjoy, to 
demonstrate our fidelity and gratitude to the 
king for his clemency and indulgence continued 
to our Religious Society, and to contribute, as 
far as our influence may avail, to render thy 


in Philadelphia in desiring to have copies of} government truly honourable to thyselt, and 


all works published with the approbation of the 

Society in England, and suggests that a pro- 

fitable distribution of Friends’ books might be 

made amongst the families in the distant settle- 
ments making in America, It suggests the 
propriety of examination whether some may 
not be destitute of Bibles which they had found 
to be the case in England on a recent inquiry. 
lt mentions William Penn’s select works being 
in course of publication with their approbation, 
and inquires if Robert Barclay’s Apology in 

German could be printed in Philadelphia. It 

then concludes thus : 

“The address to the proprietaries from 
your Province was delivered to them, and we 
are informed by a member of this meeting 
who had some conversation with one of them 
on the subject, that they would write to the 
Governor on the occasion. But not long after 
one of the proprietaries was removed by death, 
and a brother of your Jate governor being ap- 
pointed in his stead, expectation was given that 
such instructions should be given him as might 
tend to prevent the like complaints for the fu- 
ture.” 

Richard Penn the newly‘appointed Governor 
of Pennsylvania, having arrived in Philadel- 
phia on the 16th of Tenth month, 1771, the 
Meeting for Sufferings prepared an address 
which was adopted at the meeting held on the 
22nd, and was presented shortly after. The 
committee which prepared it, and some other 
Friends “ were appointed to take a convenient 
opportunity to deliver it to him, when they 
may express what may further occur, in order 
to impress his mind with our desire that every 
inlet to evil and corruption may be discouraged 
by him; and particularly horse races, and 
stage plays.” 

* To Richard Penn, Lieutenant Governor of 
the province of Pennsylvania, and the coun- 
ties of New Castle, Kent and Sussex, on 
Delaware. 

‘“‘ The address of the People called Quakers. 
* We wait on thee with sincere respect, to 

congratulate thee on thy safe arrival, and pro- 


beneficial to the people. 

* Signed in and on behalf,” &c. 

When the committee presented the address 
to Richard Penn, he, after reading it, returned 
them the following answer. 

“ Gentlemen, 

“ When I acknowledge the singular satisfac- 
tion, which | receive from your respectful con- 
gratulation upon my arrival, and promotion 
to the government of this province, I may ven- 
ture to assure you, that I will use my best en- 
deavours to realize the hope you have been 
pleased to entertain, that the welfare and pros- 
perity of Pennsylvania may be advanced by a 
descendant of the proprietary family. 

“ Perfectly convinced that the happiness of 
mankind depends upon the preservation of their 
civil and religious rights, | shall cheerfully ex- 
ert every power with which I am invested, to 
effect so valuable a purpose. 

“| have not the least doubt but that your 
conduct will demonstrate your fidelity and 
gratitude to the crown, and when you kindly 
resolve to use your influence to support the 
honour of government, you may rest assured 
that, at least my good intentions, shall not be 
wanting to render the administration beneficial 
to the people.” 

At its monthly meeting held on the 19th 
of the Twelfth month, the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings of Philadelphia, issued the following 
epistle to the Meeting for Sufferings at Lon- 
don. 

“ Dear Friends and brethren, 

“ Sensible of the benefit of frequent and free 
communication between us, we are desirous that 
every seasonable opportunity of maintaining it 
may be improved. [That we may] impart such 
matters as relate to the promotion of the testi- 
mony of Truth, and our mutual welfare. We 
are now engaged with brotherly affection to 
acquaint you, that soon after our late Yearly 
Meeting we received your epistle dated the 
16th of the Eighth month last, which was ac- 
ceptable and tended to our comfort and en- 
couragement. Several of the matters you 



















were concerned to recommend to our observa- 
tion, have been the subjects of our attention 
and care, particularly with regard to our neigh- 
pouring brethren, and the proper distribution 
of the books and writings of some of our an- 
tient Friends. For this purpose we have late- 
ly reprinted the account of the life and expe- 
rience of our friend Richard Davies, two small 
tracts upon Tythes, our friend Robert Bar- 
clay’s treatise on Church Government with 
William Penn’s Rise and Progress prefixed, 
and a little piece entitled Considerations on 
the Harmony of mankind, written by a Friend 
here [John Woolman.}] A Journal of the life 
of our friend Daniel Stanton is now in the press, 
and we have now under consideration the re- 
printing William Sewell’s History, which is 
become scarce, and in many places is inquired 
alter. 

“Our Quarterly and Monthly meetings 
have been directed to make the like inquiry 
you have found expedient, in order to learn 
how the poorer families of Friends are furnish- 
ed with Bibles, and Friends’ books ; and when 
it is necessary, that they be supplied there- 
with; as also to excite the professors among 
us in general to be conversant therein.” 

The epistle mentions that the copies of the 
new edition of William Penn’s select works, 
had been received by the subscribers in Amer- 
ica, and informs that a well disposed German, 
living at some distance from Philadelphia had 
offered himself to examine the old copy of 
Barclay’s Apology in German, and to revise 
the parts where the original had not been pro- 
perly rendered by the first translator. It then 
continues. — 

“The account published of the sorrowful 
commotions prevailing last summer in the pro- 
vince of North Carolina being various and un- 
certain, feeling a sympathy and concern for our 
brethren residing in those parts, we were ex- 
cited to send an epistle to the Quarterly Meet- 
ing in Rowan county, requesting to be inform- 
ed of their situation. It expresses our desires 
for their preservation in such stability and cir- 
cumspection, that no just cause of offence might 
be given against our Christian testimony and 
profession. ‘Though our epistle did not get to 
hand seasonably, for the Quarterly Meeting, 
yet by a letter received from a number of 
Friends of two Monthly Meetings of that quar- 
ter, we have the satisfaction to hear that a care 
was exercised among Friends to avoid joining 
with, or countenancing those riotous proceed- 
ings,—to advise those who might be in danger, 
—and to admonish and treat with some whose 
conduct required it, 

“The Governor of Pennsylvania, Richard 
Penn, arriving a few days before our usual 
meeting in the Tenth month, the remembrance 
of the pious care, and virtues of his valuable 
grandfather, and our sincere concern that he 
might be wisely directed in the important trust 
to which he has succeeded, engaged us to ma- 
nifest our regard, by an‘ address on his acces- 
sion tothe government. He received it respect- 
fully, and we have ground to hope [it] may be 
of some future use, Though we have not yet 
had an opportunity of conversing with him on 
the subject-matter of our address to the proprie- 
laries last year, we have had the satisfaction 





THE FRIEND. 








of observing less occasion of complaining of | consider the profession they make, that they 
the prevalence of those pernicious diversions,| may walk consistently with the principle we 
which gave us uneasiness at that time. We) profess, By leading a truly circumspect godly 
heartily wish he may have wisdom and resolu-| life, they may become ornaments to our holy 
tion not only to discourage but wholly to pre-| profession, as a city set on a hill, which may 
vent them in future.” give light to others. Where humble reverent 
But little occurred during the year 1772 of| walking, and diligent care to please God is the 
a political nature, to call for notice in this his-| religious concern even of a few, it may be the 
tory. The disaffection to England, and to the; happy means to leaven others into the like dis- 
action of parliament had not subsided, and| position. Instead of joining with the profane, 
whilst some few were disposed to submit to the light, the airy, they will be strengthened to 
the late revenue law, and even to defend it, the} reprehend looseness, wantonness, gaming, and 
body of the people became more determined in | other evils, too prevalent in some of these new- 
opposition, and more suspicious of all those) ly settled towns. 
who did not openly condemn it. Private cha-| |‘ We much desire these young settlers there, 
racters were unsparingly assailed in the public} may in all their gettings, get wisdom. The 
prints, and it was evident that the outward) Lord can bless a little and blast much. It is 
quietude, was but that which may be maintain- 


ed in the midst of the most inflammable mate- 
rials, until collision strikes out a spark to ignite 
them. 

At a Monthly Meeting in the Fourth month, 
1772, Friends of Philadelphia appointed a com- 
mittee to unite with the overseers in visiting all 
who were negligent in the attendance of reli- 
gious meetings, those few who still continued 
to keep slaves, and such others to whom advice 
or admonition seemed necessary. ‘This labour 


therefore their interest and duty, first and prin- 
cipally to seek the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, to which there is a promise that 
all things necessary shall be added. A little 
with a mind seasoned with Grace, and often 
replenished with the Divine dew, is much pre- 
ferable to abundance of this world’s goods in a 
state destitute of the Divine sensation and en- 
joyment. We wish them, by choosing the 
Lord for their portion, to become useful in their 
day,—to show forth his praises, then will they 


was performed, and in the Seventh month the/| not fail to present themselves in humility and 
committee reported: “Our labour and visits! reverence of mind before the Lord in their 
upon these occasions have been generally well| religious meetings, on the other days of the 
received ; and we are in hopes may tend to stir] week, as well as on First-days. Thus they 
up some to more diligence in the attendance of} will experience their strength renewed, and 
religious meetings, and others more carefully | [will] demonstrate their gratitude and love to 
to discharge their duty in the support of our; Him, who has dealt bountifully [with them], 
Christian testimony against the practice of| and is willing yet to increase his blessings, on 
slave keeping, as well as to afford timely and | those who in sincerity and uprightness of heart 
proper instruction to those they yet hold inj are concerned to honour him.” 


their possession.” 

Friends in Philadeiphia were brought under 
much concern and exercise because that many 
of their young members had removed to the 
town of Baltimore, on account of some sup- 
posed advantages it offered in the way of 
business. On the 27th of the Third month of 
this year [1772] the Monthly Meeting address- 
ed an epistle to Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, 
to which Friends residing in Baltimore belong- 
ed. The original draught of the epistle is in 
the handwriting of John Pemberton : 

“To the Monthly Meeting of Friends at 
Gunpowder in Maryland, 

*“ Dear Friends, 

“Divers young people have within these 
[past] few years, and some [quite] lately, re- 
moved from us, as well as from other parts, to 
the town of Baltimore, in expectation of advan- 
cing themselves in trade and business. ‘To 
most new settled places many resort in hopes 
of advantage, of loose morals, whose conversa- 
tion and evil example is attended with danger 
to those, whose minds have been divinely im- 
pressed, and who at times desire they may live 
in the fear of the Lord. Mixing with unsanc- 
tified spirits, [they] are in danger of loosing 
their tender impressions, and [of] gradually 
sliding into the customs and practices of those 
among whom they dwell. We earnestly en- 
treat your watchful care over such members of 
our religious Society who are settled in that 
town. By brotherly visits of [your] truly con- 
cerned members, excite and stir them up to 


The suggestion in the above epistle was acted 
on, Gunpowder Monthly Meeting visiting the 
Friends at Baltimore by a committee. 


(To be continued.) 





A Thought for Parents and Teachers, 


Moral government should be mild and uffec- 
tionate, yet steady and uniform. 

In order to be efficient it is not necessary 
that discipline should be a fury brandishing her 
lash, and frowning her subjects into trembling 
obedience. Rather let it be conceived of as a 
benignant matron, wearing at once, the dignity 
of resolution and the smile of condescension. 
Firm in the execution of her purposes, there is 
little occasion for severity. Her statute book 
is the law of God, her sceptre the wand of love. 
Hence her children, if they have less of the ob- 
sequiousness of slaves, have more of the aflec- 
tion of children. They appear before her 
undisguised, and are as mindful of her laws 
abroad as under the vigilance of her eye. 
Thus she leads them around the walks of duty 
—and, though self-denial is often required, and 
punishment by no means unknown, they are 
willing to confess that “ her ways are ways of 
pleasantness and all her paths are peace.” 

As blows and stripes brutalize and harden 
more than other punishments, let them, if prac- 
ticable, be avoided. ‘They appeal to mere co- 
poral feeling, without that mixture of reflection 
and moral feeling which most other punish- 
ments, even of a corporal nature, tend to excite. 
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During an imprisonment within a room or a not rich, and had not themselves received much 
house, a boy will probably be led to think ; but | instruction, they obtained an education for their 
during a whipping he seldom reflects. Another | |son, beyond what those who are similarly cir- 
evil attending blows and stripes is, they are) /cumstanced can usually procure. ‘This was a 
apt to discompose the minds of both parent and | great advantage to him, and in after life he 
child, unfitting the one from attending to, the| acquired additional information on a variety of 
other from urging motives and reasons, with) subjects. This, united to a sound judgment 
any prospect of advantage. This is a most} and an upright course of conduct, qualified him 
important consideration, In proportion as mo-| for a wise counsellor and a good arbitrator in 
tives of a higher kind can be mixed with those! the profession which he undertook. On leav- 
of a lower, they tend extremely to qualify me ing school he was placed with a notary at Am- 
evil which arises from the latter. Greatly | braix, where he remained many years, and 
then, ought modes of punishment to be avoided | where he acquired, ig a remarkable degree, the 
which, while they press most severely on our! esteem and entire confidence of the family in 
animal nature, afford the least room for the in-| which he resided. 
fluence of higher principles. His parents wished him to pursue the study 
To the objection, that Solomon teaches con-| of the law, and had he seen it right to follow 
trary doctrine, the answer is threefold: First,| the course in which he set out, he would no 
His directions on this subject naturally partook | doubt have been a distinguished character, as 
of the servile character of the dispensation un-| he possessed good abilities, much ardour for 
der which he lived. [t is reasonable that the study, and very industrious habits. ‘The con- 
discipline of education under the gospel should | fidence which he inspired, joined to the bene- 
be modified by its persuasive and benignant| volence of his disposition, by which he gained 
spirit. St. Paul, indeed, says, ‘* What son is| the love of all who knew him, procured him so 
he whom his father chasteneth not,”—but he| many friends, that his way appeared easy. 
may be understood as alluding to the existing} But he could not accept the offers that were 
practice rather than as giving any instructions| made to him. He soon saw that he was called 
on the subject. Besides, (and this constitutes |to another work, and that his life must be de- 
a second answer to the objection,) chastening | voted to the service of his Divine Master. The 
may be of various kinds. The language of| little society, of which he was a member, be- 
the wise man, “ the rod, stripes,” &c., may be| came the object of his tender solicitude. It was 
interpreted figuratively of corrective discipline |in a state of great weakness, and there existed 
in general. Third,—lIt is not contended that| among its members a great mixture. At that 
corporal punishment should be wholly abolish- | time they knew of the existence of Friends in 




































ed. Sparingly, it may be employed with| England, and they had seen some of their 
good effect. The doctrine maintained is, that| books. Louis A. Majolier examined their 


the subjects of moral education should be gov- 
erned by the dread of it as little us possible. 
—Babbington’s Practical View of Christian 
Education. 


principles, found them in accordance with the 
Gospel, and thought himself called to promote 
the spread of them. On that account he felt 
that he could not follow a profession so absorb- 
ing as that for which he was preparing himself ; 
a profession which would also expose him to a 
compromise of his principles—he did not hesi- 
tate, he left all and followed the simple trade 
of a stocking- weaver. 

About this time he was married to Mary 
Brun of Fontanés, a member of the society to 





Louis Antoine Majolier. 


A Testimony from the Two Months’ Meeting 
of Congénies, France, concerning Louis 
Antone Masoxrer, who died at Congénies 
the 6th of Third month, 1842. 


* Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
for they rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” 

Although in thinking of our beloved friend, 
this may be the language of our hearts, accom- 
panied by a feeling of gratitude, as it respects 
himself, yet when we think of ourselves, and 
of the empty seat which he has left amongst 
us ; when we remember his tender exhortations 
and his lively interest in our little society, we 
deeply feel our loss, and are at times almost 
absorbed by the feeling of sorrow. 

_ Louis A. Majolier, was born at Calvisson, in 
the Department of Gard, in the Fourth month, 
1764. His parents belonged to a sect which 
afterwards professed principles similar to those 
of the Society of Friends in England, even be- 
fore they knew that such a society existed. 
They met in silence to worship God, and wait- 
ed for the influence of the Holy Spirit, before 
they expressed anything in their assemblies, 
and they considered that as the gift of the min- 
istry has been freely received, it should be 
freely exercised. 

Although the parents of our dear friend were 


faithful and affectionate wife, through a long 
and painful life, full of cares and trials, in the 
bringing up of a numerous family ; but she can 
bear her testimony that in the seasons of their 
greatest extremities he never murmured, always 
relying on Him who had graciously provided 
for them in all their necessities, 

It was soon after his marriage that the 
Friends in France received the first visit from 
Friends of England and America. This was 
paid to them by George and Sarah Dilwyn, 
Mary Dudley, Robert and Sarah Grubb, Adey 
Bellamy, and John Eliot. This visit, with 
others which they afterwards had, strengthen- 
ed our dear friend in the principles which he 
had already imbibed, and being enlightened 
from on high, he understood their spiritual na- 
ture, and their accordance with the Gospel. 
From that time he thought himself called to 
the ministry, and also devoted himself to the 
education of the children of his fellow-profes- 
sors. He opened a school at Congénies, where 
he came to reside, as that village was the cen- 
tre of the rising society: but his task was a 


which he belonged. She has been to him a| 









difficult one ; there were many errors to be 
extirpated among those with whom he felt call. 
ed to labour. He was often discouraged, but, 
to use his own expression, an irresistible Power 
impelled him, and he received strength to per. 
severe; and although young at that time, he 
was the instrument of a favourable change 
amongst the Friends. His trials were great 
from within and from without, and his ‘faith 
was often ready to fail ; yet when he did not 
trust to his own strength, he was permitted to 
make some progress in the work to which he 
was Called ; but from what he says himself, if 
he at all went before his Guide he involved 
himself in still greater difficulties. 

He was thus employed when the troubles of 
the revolution came, and changed the face of 
things; the school was suspended, and they 
were no longer permitted to meet for worship. 
He had then to suffer from privations of all 
kinds; he saw himself frequently without any 
means of supplying the wants of his family, 
but he always acted with the greatest disinter. 
estedness, still thinking of those who were 
worse off than himself, and contributing to 
their relief by dividing with them the little that 
his great industry procured him. He says, 
with respect to this period: “1 was once on 
the point of being put in prison, and of becom. 
ing a victim to my devotedness for having 
dared to write in favour of my friends; but | 
escaped by means of some of my friends who 
were in office, and who were attached to me.” 

He had the affliction at this time of trial to 
see those for whom he was so interested draw 
back from the pursuit of good. In a letter to 
Mary Dudley, after having described the sad 
situation of the country, he thus writes: “ And 
all this added to the deep affliction of daily 
seeing those whom I had endeavoured to lead 
forward, withering before the blighting wind of 
this terrible trial, those young plants whom! 
had cultivated, and whom I loved in spite of 
their deviations, whose weakness I pitied ; with 
these feelings, accumulated in the inmost of 
my soul, I secretly called upon the Most High, 
and sought the counsel of his wisdom. I then 
saw that I could do nothing better than remain 
in the ark, until the waters of this abominable 
deluge should be dried up. I had, however, 
my eye upon this little flock, and I contempla- 
ted it with sorrow ; it seemed to me as if all the 
work I had endeavoured to do was entirely 
lost; the number of those who shared my trou- 
ble was very small; our religious meetings 
here were not wholly interrupted, in spite of 
the prohibitions ; but they were less regular 
and less numerous. We were in continual 
alarms, and the devouring cares of this life 
almost entirely choked the “word, and rendered 
it unfruitful.” He met with another sore trial, 
the evil judgment of those for whom he had 
made so many sacrifices ; being exposed to the 
jealousy of some and to the calumny of others: 
but this did not cool his love for them ; he re 
ceived all as permitted for his good, and felt 
that he suffered for his Master and for the sake 
of his cause, and this gave him strength to beat 
what was extremely painful to his affectionale 
disposition. 

In the year 1791, after this period of contu- 
sion, he visited England, where he was recei¥- 
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ed with great kindness, and where he obtained | the enemy to sow his seed in his own field. If| ward embellishments, from which our worthy 
a more accurate knowledge of the discipline of|a man makes a bad book, and we condemn it, | ancients were wholly turned, to seek and wait 
the Society of Friends; but the wars which | he may make a better one, or another to defend | for that living power and holy authority, which 
soon followed for many years wholly interrupt- | the first, or he may let it alone. He must not|alone is able to carry on the work of man’s 
ed the communications between the two coun- | ask us to give him a column to defend what we | redemption to the end of time: the departure 
tries. think is wrong.—N. Y. Observer. from which opened the door effectually for the 
After the revolution he was employed in the apostacy to overspread; then human wisdom 
sale of the lands which ee to > For‘ The Friend.” | and learning became, in the estimation of de- 
nobles, when he gave proof of great upright- enerate Christians, essentially necessary to 
ness and disinterestedness. He had the means Serpentine Charms. othe ministers of the Gaipeh? But the one 
of enriching himself, but would not take advan-| “If ye were of the world, the world would | ministers and writers in the Christian church, 
tage of this unhappy period ; he bought nothing | love its own ; but because ye are not of the| became very eminent another way, as we have 
for himself. His family increased, and he} world, but I have chosen you out of the world, | great reason to believe most of them were illite- 
found it difficult to provide for their wants: as |therefore the world hateth you.” rate men ; and such of them who had attained 
soon as he was allowed to do so, he recom-| Scarcely any passage in the New Testament | human learning, when the power of the gospel 
menced the school, and some time alter acted |is more descriptive of the treatment which true| was inwardly revealed, laid all such accom- 
asa surveyor under the new taxation under-|Quakers and their principles have received | plishments down at the feet of that Power, to 
taken by Buonaparte, and was for many years | from worldly-minded men, than the above. But| whom every knee must bow, and every tongue 
thus employed. In this difficult office, he was | there is tenfold more danger from flattery, than | must confess: so that we find them counting 
remarkable for his strict uprightness, and thus} {rom contumely and reproach. ‘The unbend-| all that as dross and dung, to which men, in 
gained the respect and esteem of all amongst |ing old-fashioned Friend, Joseph Hoag, | am| their corrupt wills and wisdom, give the high- 
whom his lot was cast. ‘The duties of his pro-| told sometimes said, ‘‘ When the serpent hisses, | est place for usefulness, as above hinted. And 
fession took him away from his family, whom | we know what he means; but when he charms, || think, some amongst us fall very little short 
he dearly loved, and although overcome often |then take care!” The following observations | of the same disposition of mind, though they do 
by fatigue, in having to provide for a family of| of John Griffith are very pithy, and may serve | not care to own it in words; for | have divers 
eight children during a time of scarcity, war,|to warn some who are in danger of the ser-| times observed, some have but little relish or 
and perplexity, he was calm and resigned, |pent’s charm, in the blandishments and attrac- | taste for the substantial truths of the gospel, in 
happy in being still enabled to impart some | tions of worldly friendships :— a plain simple dress; nor to read books, hold- 
relief to others. He saw, however, that this} There is something wonderfully great and| ing forth the same, unless they find some deli- 
occupation, was not that to which he was call-|excellent, seen only by those eyes which the| cacy in the style and composition.” 
ed; he says in the letter which has already | Lord hath opened, in the ‘native simplicity of 
been quoted, “The part which | had taken in| the truth, and that estate into which it gradu-}| Amusements.—A want of interest in the 
the affairs of the Government was in some re-jally brings a man, who, in a total denial of| things pertaining to the soul, and to the church, 
spects honourable, since it had an influence in| self, hath fully given up to be formed by it.|is, almost invariably, connected witha spirit of 
establishing proportionate justice and equity in|This I take to have been very much the case| worldliness; hence, when there is a general 
the assessment of the land-tax; but the sting| with Friends in the beginning, which rendered | state of indifference to the interest of true reli- 
of necessity kept my soul in painful uncertain-|them so very obnoxious to the spirit of the| gion among Christians, there is commonly an 
ty; 1 wished to be in many places at one and| world; than which, there is nothing more op-| unusual degree of interest felt by them in the 
the same time, this was not possible. In the} posite to a redeemed state: so that the more} vanities and follies of the world. There has 
meantime not only our discipline became re-|any are drawn out of the corrupt ways and| not been a period, for many years, when so 
laxed, but the education of our children, and | spirit of the world, the more they are hated by | little concern has been manifested by individual 
particularly of my own family, was neglected. |it. This is obvious, when we consider the} Christians in the cultivation of personal holi- 
I was engaged in a very painful conflict be-|treatment which Christ our Lord, in whom the| ness; and there has not been a time, during 
tween my religious duties and the making a} Godhead dwelt bodily, met with. If many in| the same period, when there has been so gene- 
necessary provision for the wants of my fami-| profession with us are nearer in unity and/ ral an indulgence in the vain amusements which 
ly. But O, my dear friend, I saw to my great] peace with the world now, than our Friends | abound in the world. It becomes an important 
affliction that | ought not to have hesitated so| were formerly, let it not be understood as a| question in casuistry, how far Christians may 
long in choosing the best part. 1 was greatly |token of their advancement in the nature and| indulge in what is commonly regarded as the 
afflicted, and I acknowledged, but perhaps too] spirit of true religion; but the contrary, viz.| innocent amusements of life, since the tenden- 
late, that the manifestation of the supreme will} that they are fallen nearer thereunto, and be-|cy of such indulgence is to impair, gradually, 
cannot be resisted with impunity.” . . “I was|come more like it in spirit, though somewhat) but surely, their interest in the prosperity of 
in the midst of this trial at the time of the visit | different as to the exterior part of religion,|the church, and in the promotion of personal 
of our dear friend Stephen Grellet, towards the | which the world cares not much for, when it| religion. Whatever may have once been the 
end of the year 1813; that visit was a great | finds, that in the main, we are making advances | character of theatres, their nature and tendency 
consolation to me, and from that time I deter-| towards them. Our Friends formerly delivered | at the present day is such, as to render them 
mined to relinquish every occupation which | themselves in ministry and writing, in a plain, | utterly unfit places for those who profess to be 
could divert my attention from my beloved | simple style and language, becoming the cause} the followers of the Saviour. The very fact, 
family and our little flock, and to give up a|they were sincerely engaged to promote ; chief-| that a professing Christian, who knows what a 
situation which afforded me much ease and|ly aiming to speak and write, so as to convey | theatre is, desires to visit it, should be to him an 
outward gain, in order to attend to the educa-|the power and efficacy of the pure truth, to| indication, that ought to serve to alarm him for 
tion of young people, a painful employment at | that of God in the consciences of men. It is| his soul’s safety, in view of the evident exist- 
my age, as it obliges me to pass a sedentary | no small glory to the righteous cause we arejence of a love for things which are entirely 
life, which is injurious to my health; but I be- | engaged to promote, that it has made such a| repugnant to the principles and precepts of the 
lieve duty calls first, dnd that without bearing| mighty progress in the world, upon a better| religion which he professes, as the hope of his 
the cross we cannot obtain the crown.” foundation than that of human helps and learn- | salvation to eternal life. He should, moreover, 
(To be concluded.) ed accomplishments. The very first and most| be alarmed in view of the immediate and in- 
eminent instruments, raised to propagate the| creasing tendency of such indulgence to make 
same, were illiterate men, agreeable to what} weaker a faith already impaired; to quench a 
Paul delivers, 1 Cor. chap. i. ver. 26, 27, 28, zeal already languid ; to check a spirit of obe- 
and 29. May these things be weightily consi-|dience already waning. Any step which leads 
dered by all those, who seem to aim at seeking | to consequences such as these, must necessarily 
credit to the Society, by means of those out-| peril the salvation of the soul; and hence, no 















































He who makes a public journal, if he has 
any moral principle to guide him, will govern 
himself by the same rule that guides the right 
man in making a book. That is to say, he 
will defend the truth, and oppose error, leaving 


to eg! 
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THE FRIEND. 











one can indulge in this class of amusements } The undersigned would respectfully inquire if they | their friends, and the sale of the Ranstead court 
without bringing a reproach upon the cause of | ™4¥ be permitted to transmit to America by the royal | property for $3750, greatly relieved this large 


“en ig ! h Fi yj | Maul Packet leaving on the 4th, the intimation that di + il th ae d > 
Christ, giving occasion to the enemy ola |the English Government would defray the expense of expenditure; but until the remaining debt is 


righteousness to triumph over the glaring incon- | conveying from America to Irish seaports all other | discharged, the operations of the Society must 
sistencies of the members of the church, and | contribution of provisions and clothing which may be | be necessarily restricted, notwithstanding the 


} ° 
present advantageous location and enlarged 





endangering his own eternal welfare.— Wit. | made in, and forwarded from the United States, for 





ness and Advocate. ene iain Mass., U.S. A, | 2Ccommodations furnish the means of extensive 
James L. L. F. Warren, usefulness, 

Emigration to Western Virginia.—We}| No. 27 New Broad st., An average of nearly 100 women, besides 

learn that Thomas Rawlings, Esq., of Brook- London Feb, 1, 1847. the children brought with them, attend during 

lyn, received by the last steamer orders for Treasoxy Caampers, Feb. 3,1847. | the winter ; to all of whom shoes are given, be- 


= . Gentlemen—I am commanded by the Lords Com.- | .: . : ‘ +P gs . 
. _— 50,.1 .—* y ; ‘— 
1,000 farms of 150 acres each—in all 150), | msiesionnen of Bes Majesty's Tveheury to soqualat yon, sides considerable clothing. Contributions in 


000 acres—in Western Virginia ; the whole | in reply to your letter of the Ist instant, addressed to aid of their funds will be thankfully received ; 
tract being intended for a Welsh settlement to | Lord John Russell, that the Lords will be prepared to | and the friends of the Poor are particularly in- 
be commeuced the coming spring. Of the pay the freight of any provisions or clothing which be- | vited to examine the stock of goods, which will 
whole number intending to join the colony, not | P¢Volent persons in the United States may send to Ire- | be sold at very low prices to enable the Society 


a ab on . | land, or to the distressed districts in Scotland, on proof . : : ; 

one can read English. ‘T’. Rawlings has eS | being afforded that the articles were purchased from |* Continue more extensively its usefulness to- 
tablished agencies in different parts of Eng-|the produce of private subscriptions, and have been | Wards the industrious Poor. 

land, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, for the | appropriated to charitable objects. 

purpose of affording facilities to those who de-| / 4m, gentlemen, your —! ye o 
sire to emigrate to Western Virginia, and We | yf occrs, Elihu Burritt and James L. L. F. Warren, 27 
learn that many respectable farmers, possess-| New Broad street. 

ing considerable capital, are coming out in the 
spring, thus making room for those who must 
remain behind. ‘T. Rawlings will go out in 
the March steamer to superintend the execu- 
tion of his plans. He has made arrangements 
by which the money of the emigrants will be 
deposited in bank at Richmond to await their 
arrival. Arrangements have also been made 
to take the emigrants from this port to Vir- 
ginia, without exposing them to the impositions 
so frequently practised here by persons who 
represent themselves as agents of the various 
lines of travel.—N. Y. Tribune. 


















A stated annual meeting of “ The Contribu- 
tors to the Asylum for the Relief of Persons 
Deprived of the Use of their Reason,” will be 
held on Fourth-day the 17th of Third month, 
1847, at 3 o'clock, Pp. m., at Mulberry street 
meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

Samvet Mason, Clerk. 


The attention of Friends in their respective 
neighbourhoods, is earnestly invited to the in- 
formation contained in the above document, 
which affords an opportunity to transmit pro- 
visions on very favourable terms, to those who 
are ready to perish for the want of food. 

Corn, Indian meal (kiln-dried, but not other- 
wise), and flour, are the most desirable articles. 

Siter, James & Co., Broad street near Arch, 
have kindly consented to receive what may be 
sent by railroad,—and H. & A, Cope & Co,, 
Walnut street wharf, on the Delaware front, to 
receive from such points as may be convenient 

. pa to send to them. Donations in money may be 

THE FRIEND. sent, as heretofore, to Thomas P. Cope, 272 
> Spruce street. 
THIRD MONTH 6, 1847. Friends are respectfully requested to circu- 
aes late information of the foregoing among their 
The following we copy from the New York |neighbours, by means of the newspapers or 
Journal of Commerce, as containing informa- otherwise. 
tion important to be known to all throughout 
our aeaher who have taken an active part in| _ It would be well for persons remote from the 
promoting contributions for the relief of the | S°@Ports; who may have contributions of grain 
poor sufferers :— yd aes produce . a a poesd 7 me 

halt lies tlie ‘ suffering poor in Ireland, to make beforehan 

PRES PREVONTS FOR IRELAND. a cade calcolation of the expenses of trars- 
portation by railroad, steamboat, canal, &c.— 
It is believed that in many cases it would be 





Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education. 
The stated meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Education will be held at the 
usual place, on Sixth-day afternoon, the 19th 
of Third month, at 3 o’clock. 
Dantet B. Sarrn, Clerk. 





As many of the answers from monthly and 
preparative meetings to the queries of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education have 
not yet been received, it is requested that they 
may be forwarded as early as convenient to 
the subscriber. 








Dantet B. Smrrn, Clerk. 





WANTED 
A Teacher in the Elementary department of 
the Boys’ Select School inthis city. Apply to 
Joseru SNowpon, 
No. 84 Arch street. 
Linpzry Nicwo.son, 
No. 24 South Twelfth street. 
Jeremran Hacker, 
No. 144 South Fourth street. 
Tuomas Kimzer, 
No 50 North Fourth street. 
Phila., Second mo. 6th, 1847. 





It will be seen from the following correspondence, 
that the freight of any provisions or clothing sent by 
benevolent persons in this country to Ireland or Scot- 
land, will be paid by the British Treasury. This| found best to make sale on the spot at such 
ae oe a oes of ae at — | price as the respective articles will command, 

mbria, was brought to Liverpool by Mr. Elihu Bur- | | si . 1 bills 
ritt, who came down for that purpose in the express | and to forward the amount in 8 bills. 
train which brought to Liverpool the London papers 


of the 4th inst. The attention of our city readers is request- 
ee eee correspondence - be public, | ed to the following communication. The object 
r. Burritt invokes his countrymen in Amcrica, to}: . . 
ma ; ; a a laudable one ‘ i— 
make contributions in money, food and clothing, to is a laudable one, and speaks for itself 


save the thousands who are perishing in Ireland and | “The Female Society of Philadelphia for 
Scotland, with famine and the famine fever, and he 7 


— ; ue 2) the Relief and Employment of the Poor,” hav- 
appeals to the railway and steamboat companies in aa anenad hele etese ot the cee wail N 
the United States, to transport from the interior to the | "'5 *f es D ng, NO. 
seaboard all such contributions free of charge. 70 North Seventh above Arch street, offer for 
sale a large assortment of comfortables, quilts, 
wrappers, hood-bonnets, shirts, and a great 


; } a variety of other articles. Plain sewing and 

The undersigned citizens of the United States of wilting is also gladly received sad om tly 

America, desiring that their fellow-countrymen may q > Ping 5 / promptly 
participate in the pleasure of contributing to the relief executed. 

of their suffering brethren in Ireland, have learned| - Their present ‘* House of Industry” was 

with much gratification that the English Government purchased and fitted up during the past season 


have intimated a willingness to defray the expense of| : . . 
ce ar : “on ain a bstantie 
transportation of the provisions and clothing which the — pl in and substantial maoner, at a total 


Society of Friends in America may contribute for the | COSt, including | all improvements, of about 
destitute Irish. $7000. The kind contribution of $1500 from 











Marriep, on Fifth-day the 11th of Second month, 
1847, at Friends’ meeting-house in Smyrna, Chenango 
county, New York, James R. Boss, son of Benjamin 
and Wait Boss, to Aicr, daughter of Henry and Su- 
sannah Knowles, all of said town of Smyrna. 








Diep, at Moorestown, New Jersey, on the 16th of 
First month, 1847, in the 62nd year of her age, Mary 
Strokes, widow of the late Isaac Stokes of Marlton, @ 
member of Evesham Monthly Meeting. Having been 
enabled to endure the severe illness which terminated 
her earthly pilgrimage with much patience, desiring 
that the Divine will might be accomplished in her, she 
quietly passed away, we doubt not, to a better inher!- 
tance, 


To the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, First Lord of 
the Treasury : 





, at Moorestown, New Jersey, on the 26th of 
First month last, Exizaseru Frencn, widow of Robert 
French, in the 88th year of her age. 
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